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High School teachers will hail with pleasure the 
appearance at last of The Syntax of High School 
Latin (University of Chicago Press), which has been 
under preparation by Mr. Lee Byrne and his friends 
for a number of years. 

It is a thin book so far as the actual number of 
pages goes, but it embodies the result of a vast 
amount of labor and should become at once a stand- 
ard book for teachers. In appearance it resembles 
very much my Vocabulary of High School Latin, 
but in treatment it necessarily varies much from 
that because of the difference in the material. After 
a short introduction we have in tabulated form sta- 
tistics of the syntactical usages of Caesar (Books 
I-IV), Cicero (six speeches), and Vergil's Aeneid 
(six books). These statistics are grouped in the 
order of cases and constructions and in general the 
most common construction is put first. We are at 
once reminded of Heynacher's statistical studies of 
Caesar, but this book is so much fuller in every way 
that it renders Heynacher unnecessary. The sta- 
tistics are followed by several pages of explanation 
of the categories adopted and then comes a very 
interesting chapter entitled Distribution in the 
Course of Study. Selected examples of the various 
constructions are followed by an appendix repeating 
these examples in their order of occurrence. In the 
selected examples the editor has used black type to 
indicate constructions used as many as five times in 
Caesar, ordinary type for the additional construc- 
tions used five times by Cicero, small capitals for 
the new constructions used five times by Vergil ; 
furthermore, those used as often as ten times in the 
three authors but less than five times in any one 
are placed in either the Cicero or the Vergil list; 
other constructions are printed in small type. 

Now 99.8% of all the constructions found will 
come under those that are printed in large type. 
If you take for the first year's study constructions 
used 50 times in Caesar the number of those con- 
structions in the first year is 45, in the second 31, 
in the third 19, in the fourth 14. 

While the arrangement of syntactical studies ac- 
cording to constructions will always be open to 
certain objections it seems to me in general to be 
the most logical principle to follow. Individual 
teachers will no doubt wish to introduce other 
constructions for the sake of comparison, but the 
material for all this is given in the book and the 



editor lays down no hard and fast method of pro- 
cedure. 

As is to be expected in the case of any investiga- 
tion of this kind, the results are apt to be startling 
in some particulars. Thus conditional propositions, 
which some systems of study insist upon in the first 
year, are in this plan relegated to the third year ; 
this is true even of the so-called simple conditions. 
Now of course most teachers have known that the 
place to study conditional propositions was Cicero, 
but here we have this belief fortified by facts, for 
Caesar, outside of indirect discourse, shows only 23 
cases of conditional sentences, of which 19 are 
mixed and irregular and four are generic condi- 
tions; there are, therefore, no examples of logical, 
ideal, or unreal conditions. On the other hand, 
Cicero shows 24 cases of the logical and 25 cases 
of the unreal conditions. Ideal conditional proposi- 
tions are rare throughout. 

Mr. Byrne suggests that in the first year the only 
subordinate constructions that should be taught are 
clauses of purpose and result, time with cum, cause 
with quod, and subordination in indirect discourse. 
We thus see that even the simple construction with 
postquam should be deferred to the second year. 
Relative clauses in the first year are restricted to the 
indicative; clauses with quin are deferred to the 
second year. In connection with the syntax of cases 
the suggestions are interesting. In the first year the 
accusative is limited to the direct object, limit of 
motion, subject with the infinitive, and the accusa- 
tive after prepositions. The dative constructions are 
indirect object, with special verbs, with compounds, 
reference and purpose. Now constructions of the 
dative case are very numerous. The statistics show 
436 examples of indirect object, 159 with special 
verbs, 333 with compounds, 279 of reference, 100 of 
agent, 105 of possessor, 79 of purpose (of which 
SO are found in Caesar), 115 with adjectives, 66 of 
direction (entirely confined to Vergil). Neverthe- 
less the construction of the dative with compounds 
is not an easy one to teach by reason of the number 
of exceptions, and the dative of reference is ex- 
tremely vague ; hence it has always been a matter of 
doubt to me whether it would not be better to defer 
most of the careful analysis of the dative case to the 
later stages. Inasmuch as the work in the first year 
is devoted largely to the beginners' book, it would 
seem to me unwise to treat constructions which 
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were not sharply defined; and so the dative of indi- 
rect object, and to a certain extent the dative with 
compounds, would seem to me about all that should 
be included in the beginners' books. 

The statistics and recommendations of Mr. 
Byrne's book would furnish material for a great 
amount of discussion, but my purpose now is par- 
ticularly to call attention to its value as an addition 
to the equipment of every High School teacher. Mr. ' 
Byrne and his. associates deserve the thanks of our. 
profession. G. L. 



DE QUINCEY AND MACAULAY IN RELATION 
TO CLASSICAL TRADITION 1 . 

DeQuincey was reserved and artistic; his life was 
a dream; his feelings made for revolt and protest. 
Macaulay was a man of action, who pushed out in 
all directions among men, among books, among af- 
fairs, and was dissatisfied until he had compre- 
hended all the objects of life and thought in a well- 
defined panorama. Unlike as they were, and with 
all the contrast of their careers, they were neverthe- 
less subjected to the same strongly classical system 
of education and the classical traditions of English 
culture. It is the immediate object of this paper to 
discuss a few of the phases in which the atmosphere 
and the matter of Greece and Rome affected them. 

We find it hard in America to understand many 
points in the English system of education. The 
Latin verses, hammered out each week line by line, 
the Greek choruses, learned by heart at the age of 
fifteen, the absence of original composition in the 
native tongue, except for rare occasions of prize 
essays cr the like — all these things are foreign to 
our intensely practical system in America. We go 
too far in our disdain. The English system was 
criticized by the two writers with whom we are 
concerned only when it was carried to extremes. 
DeQuincey, in his autobiography (2. 57 ff., ed. Mas- 
son), shows what evils may result from over-indul- 
gence in such a course. Transferring the question 
from school to college, he says : 

It is noways peculiar to Oxford, but will, doubtless, 
be found in every university throughout the world, 
that the younger part of the members, the under- 
graduates, I mean, generally, whose chief business 
must have lain among the great writers of Greece 
and Rome, cannot have found leisure to cultivate 
extensively their own domestic literature. 

And he goes on to state, with perhaps a little exag- 
geration : 

The Spectator seemed to me the only English book 
of a classical rank which they had read. They had 
been sent to the book chiefly ... as a subject 
for Latin translations, or for other exercises. 



1 This paper was read at the meeting of The Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States at Haverford, Pa., April 24, 1000. 



This is of course a development of the rigorous 
training in the Latin of public school life. And the 
list of original reading in English which our Ox- 
ford recluse followed proves that a mind of strong 
originality is needed in order to break away from 
such bondage. But we are not summarily banished 
to the other pole; the Classics, he says, are to be 
learned thoroughly; still, this is not all. Milton and 
his 'dark sublimities which rest ultimately upon 
dread realities' should not be despised in favor of 
the 'spurious and fanciful sublimities of the clas- 
sical poetry'. Although we feel instinctively that in 
this last statement DeQuincey is unjust, he is so 
much at home in both the ancient and modern that 
we should allow him the right to dictate a little, and 
should subtract from the occasional exaggerations 
which are obviously due to the imagination of the 
Opium-Eater. We feel that his criticism is over- 
done in detail, but the wisdom which prompts it is 
of the soundest; we leave the frigid French models 
of the eighteenth century, in which the classical ele- 
ment, was, no doubt, overdone and are directed to 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton — authors grand and 
fresh in their English strength. This goes along 
with the Romantic Revival, or whatever one chooses 
to call it, in contemporary English poetry. 

A revolt from this same dictatorship of the clas- 
sical machine may be found in Macaulay. His biog- 
rapher' refers to carelessness in the composition of 
hexameters; to his definition of a scholar as one 
who can 'read Plato with his feet on the fender'; to 
his statement that he had 'never practised composi- 
tion a single hour since he had been at Cambridge'. 
How, then, we ask, did he attain to such eminence 
in understanding the Ciceronian atmosphere which 
he made over into English as his own, and which 
provoked the editor Jeffrey's wonder 'where he 
could have got that style?' The answer may be 
found in another of his statements, whose truth is 
confessed nowadays by every instructor in Latin 
prose : 'Soak your mind with Cicero'. 

Thus we see that these two masters of English, at 
corresponding periods in their careers, were enthu- 
siastic for the broadening process. They paved the 
way for Arnold's dictum about culture— 'Knowledge 
of the best that has been thought and said in the 
world'. Such culture, they realized, would have to 
come from acquaintance with the masterpieces of 
more than Vergil and Homer, of more than Soph- 
ocles and Plautus. But the Classics were the back- 
ground, and the modern languages the more vivid 
features of the picture. 

As to scholarship, two examples are ready to 

hand. One is the ever-vexed Homeric question, the 

other Niebuhr's ballad theory in regard to Roman 

lays of heroic character. 

DeQ uincey presents us with an article in Black- 

1 Trevelyan 1.86. 



